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FACT 8 COMMENT 





Sue years ago a rather unique act was intro- 
duced in vaudeville by a young chap named 
Hassard Short. It was the first time that drapery 
settings were used. Subsequently 
The Use of the Castles and other people with 
Fabrics for dancing and musical acts, set their 
Stage Sets stage in the same way, but Hassard 
Short was the first to discard set 
scenes. Later on Mr. Short, who had become a 
decorator, was given the contract for doing the 
Music Box Revue settings and the amount of 
draperies used for the various numbers through- 
out the evening were simply bewildering and 
lavish in beauty and expense. Black satin, the 
finest kind of chiffon, velvets and silks in fast 
color were all employed. 

“I use fast color materials, especially in 
silks,” said Mr. Short, “because the electric light- 
ing has the same bleaching effect that the sun has 
and I have to use fine quality material to with- 
stand it. Some of these draperies are hand 
painted, some embroidered and all are expensive.” 

When Mr. Rothapfel up at the Capitol The- 
atre abandoned scenery, substituting. drapery 
backgrounds, hundreds of similar houses all over 
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the country followed suit, and thousands upon 
thousands of yards of material are now employed 
in the manipulation of these scenes. They have 
practically driven the old stage sets out of the 
theatres, especially in the better class houses. 
Vaudeville people who travel find, moreover, that 
it is so much easier to handle fabrics than scen- 
ery. You can pack all the draperies needed in the 
scene, into a trunk, where it used to take a truck 
to move the conventional built sets. 

The introduction of a new system of lighting 
at Belasco’s, the work of Louis Hartmann, has 
further emphasized the value of texture in place 
of scenery. 

The possibilities seem inexhaustible. The 
lights playing upon a fabric give not only the 
color value of the light but the color value of the 
fabric and merging of colors also. 

The changes and play of color variety are 
brought about by the merging of the lights and 
also by the shadows. The electrician has illus- 
trated one thing very clearly and that is that 
shadows are not always darker but frequently 
lighter than the object. This seems incredible 
but if one throws a light from a reflector through 
a red glass or film against a white background, 
you have the equivalent of that red light. Now 
intercept between the film and the white back- 
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ground a knife blade or any other object that 
will throw shadow and you will find that the 
shadow is distinctly greenish, a complimentary 
of red. 

If-one throws a light through a-purple film, 
the shadow is actually lighter because the shadow 
will be yellowish—thus the electrician secures an 
inexhaustible field of color results and inciden- 
tally the fabric trade has been given a big 
stimulus. 


ip Is NOT often that the President of the United 
States goes out of his way to commend an 
industrial enterprise, but National Home Week, 

held at Washington under aus- 
The Activities of pices of the American Homes 
the American _Bureau in October, brought an 
Homes Bureau unsolicited letter from Presi- 

dent Coolidge addressed to 
Adolph Karpen, closing with this paragraph: “I 
am deeply convinced that this is a movement cal- 
culated to be of real and permanent usefulness to 
the American people.” 

The chief function of the American Homes 
Bureau, organized by the furniture manufactur- 
ers, is the presentation of Better Homes Exhibits. 
At the recent exhibit in Washington, the Conven- 
tion Hall was not large enough for the occasion, 
nearly 80,000 people crowding into a small area. 
Similar exhibits have been already held in Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Omaha, 
Denver and a dozen other cities, and a big 
convention is now under way for Philadelphia. 

Adolph Karpen in a recent address com- 
mented on the fact that the public mind is not 
sufficiently directed towards home furnishings. 
The public is spending more money for cigarettes 
than furniture. Nearly one billion dollars was 
spent in the United States last year on cigarettes 
while six hundred million was spent on furniture. 
Three billion five hundred million dollars was 
spent on automobiles ; over one billion on candy, 
and eight hundred and fifty million on cosmetics ; 
and yet on furniture only three-quarters of this 
amount. The movement is not all commercial. 


There is an underlying sentiment connected with 


the work which affects society at large. Our late 
President Warren G. Harding emphasized the 
sentiment when he said that “the home is the 
cornerstone of our civilization.” This is so ob- 


vious, however, that there ought to be more 
thought given to home building and home fur- 
nishing, and it is to stimulate this thought that 
the American Homes Bureau was organized. 


Not only is the movement directed to better 
homes, but it is directed to better art in manu- 
facturing, and to attain this object, plans are 
rapidly materializing for the establishment under 
the auspices of the Bureau, of an Industrial Art 
School in Chicago. 


HERE are many decorators who have made 
their success primarily in the effective use of 
color. They have not made period rooms but 
simply beautrful rooms and 
The Psychological they have subserved the 
and Physiological . beauty of line to the beauty 
Influences of Color of tone, succeeding by ap- 
pealing to a clientele that 

is particularly impressed by color. 

In physiology there is a phenomenon known 
as synesthesia which covers a reaction of one 
sense to another, and the sense of color frequent- 
ly stimulates other senses and to one so affected, 
color is a potent influence. 

Dr. Donath of Budapest in a recent paper 
states that 12% of the human race exhibits some 
source of synesthesia. 

His remarks are technical but in substance 
he observes that not only is this 12% susceptible 
to the exquisite beauty of color much as others 
are affected by the beauty of music, poetry or 
form, but that some of them are affected by color 
in a manner almost uncanny. 

“Certain pieces of music aroused certain 
definite color impressions ; thus Schubert s Third 
Impromptu produced a sensation of rose-red, and 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, one of blue—in 
the last case, however, he himself suggested that 
this might be due to an association of ideas with 
the blue tint of the moonlit heavens.” 

To others color suggests odor. To some 
degree this may lie in the nomenclature of color. 
But it goes further than this, for certain colors 
to some people suggest bitterness, to others sweet- 
ness, joy or sadness; and when this phenomenon 
is discovered in a client, the decorator can. play 
upon the emotions, as with music. But the 
whole subject is vague. Scientists have for a 
long time been endeavoring to discover the gov- 
erning laws but thus’ far all results are purely 
experimental and accidental. Cait. 


A FEATURE of the December UPHOLSTERER AND 
INTERIOR DECORATOR will be eight repro- 
ductions in color from sketches by eight of New 
York’s most prominent decorators. 
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THE BUYER AND HIS PROBLEMS < 


No. 5—Advertising and Sales Promotion 
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HE buyer for a department in the average 

store controls but four factors which influ- 
ence price in relation to his department. He 
controls mark-up, mark-down, selling expense 
and advertising expense. The first three of these 
have been indirectly covered in the preceding in- 
stalments of this series. The last now receives 
our attention. 

The question of advertising is not one upon 
which hard and fast rules can be laid down for 
the government of all buyers under all circum- 
stances. As a matter of fact, we think the term 
advertising expense is somewhat of a misnomer, 
that it might better be re- 
ferred to as advertising in- 
vestment, for, in the last 
analysis, if the advertising of 
a store or of a department 
does not prove to be an invest- 
ment, there is something fun- 
damentally wrong with the 
enterprise. 

A new hand book of defi- 
nitions gives the meaning of 
the word advertise: “to give 
notice to; to turn the attention 
of others to; to announce; in- 
form; publish.” And in this 
broad sense, any undertaking 
which accomplishes any of these purposes may 
be considered in the sense of advertising. Adver- 
tising therefore comprehends window displays, 
departmental displays, exhibitions, lectures, book- 
lets, road signs, car cards, banners, store cards, 


prise. 


catalogue announcements and the incorporation’ 


of printed matter in any kind of a publication. 
In a survey made of 266 department stores in 


the year 1920, the Harvard Bureau of Business 


Research discovered that the average expense for 
advertising in any of these stores was 2 per cent. 
of the aggregate business. So, the buyer who 
would budget his business expenses would be well 
within the safety line to fix 2 per cent. as an 


If the advertising of 
a store or a depart- 
ment does not prove 
to be an investment 
rather than an ex- 
pense there is some- 
thing fundamentally 
wrong with the enter- 


experimental figure. Whether or not he can keep 
within that figure depends of course, on the 
character of the store and the character of the 
clientele it serves. It is not to be expected that 
the buyer, in addition to the many other perfec- 
tions which are demanded of him, can qualify as 
an expert advertising man. He may be a man of 
exceptional taste, of fine judgment and have re- 
markable executive business ability and still be 
an infant in the psychology of attracting public 
attention through printed advertising. 

And so, it is perhaps well for buyers in 
general to encourage the advice of the store’s 

advertising head, bearing in 
mind always that just as he 
concedes expert knowledge 
with relation to the principles 
of advertising, he is entitled 
to the same consideration with 
regard to his knowledge of 
his own goods. 

In stores where there is a 
happy rapprochement between. 
the advertising head and the 

- heads of the various depart- 
ments, there should be no 
serious problems with relation 
to a buyer’s endeavors to pro- 
mote interest in his depart- 

ment through various advertising plans. But in 
many instances, unfortunately, the buyer finds 
the control of advertising.as real a problem as 
the control of his salesforce, of his mark-up, his 
mark-down, and other very direct factors with 
which he must- contend. 

We have already mentioned the matter of 
using a budget in the control of advertising ex- 
penditure. This is an essential feature of depart- 
ment promotion because unless some well thought 
out plan is followed, important things are likely. 
to be overlooked or completely forgotten. The 
budget plan should comprehend the needs of the 
department for various kinds of publicity on a 
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calendar basis so that the year may be compre- 
hensively divided and each period apportioned 
its quota of advertising funds. 

This brings into consideration the close 
relationship that should exist between sales and 
advertising. It is the custom of many stores to 
definitely repeat each year some form of special 
sale with relation to certain stocks. These demand 
extraordinary appropriations for advertising and 
the results of the advertising is linked up defi- 
nitely with the business done. 

Other events of a regular or special charac- 
ter require other quotas of advertising funds and 
for these too there is a definite connection be- 
tween effect and cause so that the whule subject 
of sales promotion and promotive advertising 
must be considered as one, and the problems 
which arise from the necessity for controlling 
special sales funds are related to the whole prob- 
lem of advertising control. 

But, advertising considerations are not all 
concerned with special or season sales. There is 
the general subject of promotive publicity which 
must take care of the day-to-day needs of the 
department, and this again emphasizes the need 
for a budget plan of controlling advertising 
expenditure. 

Each store in a community creates a certain 
atmosphere by the style of its advertising. It 
may be dignified, expressing the atmosphere of a 
conservative store; it may be talkative with the 
suggestion of a homey, friendly store, or it may 
be blatant, as becomes a hurly burly store that 
emphasizes price appeal. 

Naturally, the character of the advertising 


as exemplified by any of these classes affects _ 


expenditures and what would be a fair-sized 
space for a dignified announcement where every 
word carries conviction, would be too small for 
an advertisement that seeks to emulate the bill- 
board style; but, apart from considerations of 
style and space, there is also the consideration of 
appeal. 

The aim of your department is expressed in 
your advertising. If you are building up a repu- 
tation on the basis of special sales and your whole 
effort is concentrated on your creating a reputa- 
tion for extraordinary values, the subject matter 
of your advertising may be an increasing prob- 
lem. You have the eternal task of attempting to 
beat every previous effort. But, if on the other 


hand your department seeks to establish a pres- 
tige for service, for style, for worthy qualities 


and reasonable prices, all your efforts expended 
in that direction will be cumulative; you will be 
building from day to day as a contrast to the 
necessity of preparing for the next “big sale” as 
soon as the last one is over. These are consider- 
ations which enter into your calculation as you 
weigh the whole subject of advertising in its 
relation to business extension and perpetuity. 

A budget plan which comprehends the neces- 
sities of regular sales promotion as well as spe- 
cial sales events and the necessary advertising 
related thereto should cover all the needs of the 
average executive. 





EMPHASIZING A LITTLE-CONSID- 
ERED FACT 
iy A radio talk given recently by W. J. Dinan 
of the Quaker Lace Co. there was a point 
brought out that every man in the trade ought to. 
consider. Mr. Dinan said in his opening: 

“When you put a curtain in your window 
the side of the curtain toward your room is your 
own, but the side toward the street is your gift 
to your community—and the public should be 
considered. 

“Unfortunately the housewife doesn’t al- 
ways recognize this important feature of her 
furnishings. 

“There is a showplace out on Long Island 
that is beautifully furnished but an eye-sore to 
the neighborhood. The decorator treated the 
house from the viewpoint of the occupant, from 
the inside; with no consideration for the outside. 
Each room was done separately and the windows 
of each room had been curtained with a thin silk 
fabric in a color to harmonize with the general 
scheme of the room. From within the house, the 
effect is delightful but the outside looks like a 
patchwork quilt or a Jacob’s coat of many colors 
—the blue room windows form a blue patch, the 
rose room, a rose patch. Each room in turn 
contributed to ruin the beautiful facade of the 
house.” 

Unquestionably a private house should have 
its laces or nets or whatever the fabric used at 
the window, of the same color tone. This one 
detail in home furnishings should be borne always 
in mind, otherwise the exterior effect is chaos. 


(“= BROTHERS, wall paper jobbers of Den- 
ver, recently added a complete interior dec- 
orating and furnishing department, under the 
supervision of G. Earle MacManus. 








A SPANISH LIVING ROOM AT WANAMAKER’S 


Planned by William Lawrence Bottomley. For a discussion of Spanish historic styles see text on page 85. 
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A SPANISH BEDROOM AT WANAMAKER’S 


Planned by William Lawrence Bottomley. 
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Representation of an Egyptian loom. 


THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Evidences in Antiquity 


NDOUBTEDLY the Chosroes carpets and 

the Muizz carpets already mentioned were 
of a pile or hand-knotted character. Farther 
back in ancient history there are unmistakable 
evidences of the weaving of cloth which, it is a 
fair presumption, was used for carpets just as 
we know it was used for canopies and for the 
loose thrown coverings of sleeping couches. 

Among the ruins of the Necropolis at 
Thebes, one of the frescoes (Second Theban 
Empire B. C. 700-1000) represents the weaving 
of a plain web on an upright 
loom. Wall paintings of the 
first Theban Empire (B. C. 
3100-1700) also show various 
operations, by parties of 
Egyptian women, connected 
with the spinning of yarn and 
the weaving of cloth. These 
looms were generally of an 
upright character, but they 
provided for the winding of 
the warp threads on a beam, 








materials and diapered with roundels and rosettes 
and of canopies with figured borders and the 
sacred emblem of the basilisk. 

The clothing pictured in these paintings was 
of a multi-figured character, being ornamented 
with geometrical and animal figures, both in- 
woven and embroidered. Herodotus (B. C. 484) 
mentions that Aahmes II (B.C.572) presented 
to the Lacedemonians a corselet of linen having 
figures of animals embroidered with gold and 
tree wool (cotton). That these fabrics both 
embroidered and woven, were 
used for carpet purposes as 
well as for clothing is attested 
not only by pictures but by 
the finding of fragments of a 
character which could hardly 
be adjudged adaptable for 
anything else but floor cover- 
ings. 

In his book on “Ancient 
Egyptians” Sir J. Gardiner 
Wilkinson mentions an an- 


differing in this regard from Reproduction from an antique vase cient Egyptian carpet discov- 
the method of the Persian and showing Penelope at her loom. ered at Thebes. It has in the 


Turkish weavers who kept 
their warp threads taut by weighting them down. 

In one of the pictures at Beni-Hassan there 
is a representation of the hand weaving of a 
small checkered carpet on a horizontal loom, 
probably the earliest. representation yet discov- 
ered of a loom of a horizontal character. Other 
pictures in Theban wall paintings show repre- 
sentations of ships with sails of a figured char- 
acter, the figures taking the form of alternating 
checkers of different colors. There are also pic- 
tures of royal thrones covered with red and blue 


center field the figure of a 
boy in white on a green ground surmounted by 
a white goose, the Egyptian hieroglyph of a boy. 
Beyond this lozenge the ground is yellow vari- 
ously figured in white; the whole being bound in 
by a border of lines of red, white and blue and 
of a triangular device, running all around the 
extreme edge of the carpet. Evidently it belongs 
to the same period (A. D. 284-640) as the car- 
pets and other fabrics discovered by Maspero at 
Akhmin: 

The discovety of stone slabs carved after 
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the style of carpets, that is with center patterns 
and borders, suggests the thought that these may 
have been created in imitation of carpets. The 
stone slab found in the doorway of the Palace of 
Sennacharib near Mosul is definitely in the style 
of the carpets of Bangalore. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to determine whether rug designs were 
taken from sculpture and carved jewelry or 
whether these latter were taken from the rugs. 
The pectoral worn by Sardanapalus on the Nine- 
veh marbles is an exact miniature of a Kurdish 
carpet. The field is filled with a palm-headed 
Tree of Life, and the border is set with alternate 
bars and rosettes showing the same difficulties in 
turning the corners of the pattern as is common 
to Kurdish rugs. 

There are neither remains nor representa- 
tions of the textile fabrics of the Phoenicians or 
the Jews but from.contemporary literature it is 
known that these people were famous from the 
earliest times for their love of the sumptuary arts 
and that the tissues of Tyre and Sidon were 
always widely prized perhaps as much for their 
dyes as for their designs. 

On an attic vase found at Chiusi and now in 
the Berlin Antiquarian Museum is the famous 
representation of Penelope sitting beside her 
loom with Telamachus standing before her. On 
the loom a web, ostensibly the shroud which she 
was weaving for her father-in-law Laertes, the 
necessity for finishing which she gave as an 





























of a tapestry pattern. 











excuse for the postponement of her surrender to 
one of her many suitors. The fabric is a com- 
position of pattern weaving containing winged 
beasts, winged men, stars, swastikas and a border 
of Egyptian frets and stripes. 

A large attic vase in the Vienna Museum, 
painted with the scene of Priam’s visit to the tent 
of Achilles, shows sumptuary coverings on the 
couch on which Achilles reclines while near at 
hand are the bales of carpets offered by Priam 
showing patterns of Egyptian character similar 
to those on the monuments at Luxor and Karnak. 

Any investigation of the employment of 
fabrics for the purpose of covering floors in 
times so remote, must of necessity be largely de- 
ductive, although we may safely assume that the 
peoples’ love of comfort and their indulgence in 
the employment of sumptuary textiles as_evi- 
denced by, wall and vase paintings would also 
bring about the employment of floor coverings as 
sumptuous in color, pattern and material as were 
the fabrics from which were made their gar- 
ments, canopies and couch coverings. 

(To be continued) 





SPANISH STYLES AT CHENEY BROS. 
LB pene the last six months, Cheney Brothers, 

- stimulated by a demand from some of their 
customers on the Pacific Coast, have produced a 
number of styles in the Spanish atmosphere espe- 
cially characteristic in coloring. And it is inter- 
esting to note that when the moving picture 
“Rosita” was being made at Hollywood, Miss 
Pickford came on to New York and selected the 
draperies and wall coverings for this picture 
from Cheney’s line. It seemed unnecessary to 
utilize for screen purposes exquisite and expen- 
sive silks, but cost didn’t seem to enter into the 
proposition, 





INTERESTING BEDSPREADS IN THE 
BARTMANN & BIXER LINE 
| en & Brxer, INc., who succeeded to 
” the curtain and drapery department formerly 
carried on by P. K. Wilson & Son, Inc., are 
offering a wide variety of new patterns in a 
popular priced line of nets, marquisettes, voiles, 
Irish point, Russian filet and French novelty cur- 
tains. Of especial interest in their new line are 
the “Barbix” bed spreads. These are made in 
three patterns, and come in all the standard 
sizes. The colorings are red, blue, orchid and 
gold against a background of white. 

















ROOSEVELT: Heuse 


N DESCRIBING his boyhood home the late 

Theodore Roosevelt wrote that: “It»was fur- 
nished in the economical taste of the New York 
which George William Curtis described in his 
‘Potiphar Papers —the black hair-cloth furniture 
in the dining-room 
scratching the bare 


wants vat 
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early boyhood of Theodore Roosevelt. The par- 
lor, library and dining-room occupy the first 
floor. On the second floor is an exact replica of 
the chamber in which Roosevelt was born; and 
adjoining it is another bed-room, beyond which 
has been construct- 
ed a replica of the 





legs of the children, 
when sat upon; the 
middle room was a 
library, with tables, 
chairs and book- 
cases of gloomy re- 
spectability. It was 
without windows 
and so was available 
only at night. The 
front room, the par- 
lor, seemed to us 
children to be a 
room of much splen- 
dor, but was open 
for general use only 
on Sunday evenings 
or on the rare occa- 
sions when there 
were parties.” 

To reproduce this 
home on its original 
site, 28 East 20th 
Street, has been the 
task of a group of 
Roosevelt admirers. 
They completed 
their work recently, 
and on October 27th 








piazza gymnasium 
which Roosevelt’s 
father built to aid 
in the development 
of the physique of 
his frail son. 

A number of peo- 
ple contributed au- 
thentic pieces to 
Roosevelt House, 
and among these is 
a nursery crib given 
by Mrs. Henry Al- 
exander. Mrs. Doug- 
las Robinson, sister 
of Theodore Roose- 
velt, presented the 
original furniture of 
the bed-room in 
which her brother 
was born; the din- 
ing-room set used 
by Col. Roosevelt 
after his marriage; 
a clock; fourteen 
carved walnut chairs 
and two pairs of em- 
broidered curtains. 
She gave also an 





Roosevelt House The chair which Theodore Roosevelt called the “tassel English rug and two 


was opened to the chair.” 


public. It is an ex- 

act replica of the original building, which was 
built in 1854° and is constructed out of brown- 
stone. In it may be seen typical interiors of the 
50’s and 60’s, the period which saw the birth and 


embroidered tapes- 
tries. Mrs. Roosevelt 


donated a life-size photograph of her husband ; 
a statuette of a Russian moujik drawing a sled; 


two engravings; a rosewood chair; a walnut 
sleigh bed; a dresser and table. 
























































FURNITURE OF ANCIENT GREECE 


At the top is a couch with table after copy from Industrial Art Museum of Dresden; below a kylix or dish 
found near Kertsch, with engravings showing the furniture of Greek lady’s boudoir. 
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To the left is a Roman arm-chair found in Herculaneum. In the center is an antique chair, with a statue 
of Jupiter. At the right is a Pompeian chair, with cushions and foot-stool. 
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FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


HE furniture in common use by the Greeks 
in the earlier centuries could hardly be con- 
sidered apart from the chariots, arms and accou- 
trements of war that surrounded the Greeks 


during the age of conquest. It 
is also necessary that one bears 
in mind the close connection 
which these people had with 
Asiatic races, from whom they 
acquired an appreciation of the 
splendor and refinement of the 
wealthy civilization of the Ori- 
ent. The Greeks were so con- 
tinually the allies or the rivals of 
the various cities of Asia Minor 
and penetrated into that region 
by colonization to such an ex- 
tent that it is only reasonable to 
suppose that much of the splen- 
did furnishings, fabrics, couches, 
thrones and chariots used by the 
Greeks on the Asiatic continent 
or in Europe had much of Ori- 
ental character in design and 
construction and much also, of 
Oriental execution. 

Homer speaks of coverlets of 
dyed wool, tapestries or carpets 
and of colored and showy furni- 
ture which were probably gen- 
uine descriptions of objects 
known and seen though not 
owned. In general the furniture 


of the “heroic age” was simple. 
furniture of this period was of metal as for 
instance the two bronze beds of Tarlessus, one 














At the top is a Greek priest’s 

chair in marble, found by the 

door of the Temple of The- 

mis, Athens. Below is a Greek 

judge’s chair in marble, found 

on the site of the Prytaneum, 
Athens. 


Doric and one Ionic, the smallest weighing fifty 
talents, kept in the treasury of Altus where it 
was seen by Pausanias and attributed to the end 
of the Second Century. 


The chest or coffer in which 
Cypselus of Corinth was con- 
cealed was also seen by Pausa- 
nius in the Temple of Olympia 
and it was dated about the mid- 
dle of the Fifth Century B.C. 
It was of cedar, carved and dec- 
orated with figures and bas re- 
liefs, some in ivory and some in 
gold, with ivory, partly gilt, in- 
laid on the four sides and on the 
top. 

At this period ivory and 
gold, laid over a special structure 
of olive wood, was quite as fre- 
quently used by the Greek stulp- 
tors as marble or bronze in later 
times. These materials were 
used in sumptuous furniture. 
The Greeks used couches for 
sleeping but not for reclining on 
at meals until the Macedonian 
period. Besides the chairs of 
very simple forms, the Greeks 
also used arm chairs. In the 
Parthenon frieze Jupiter is pic- 
tured seated in an arm chair hav- 
ing a square seat on thick turned 
legs with a round bar for back, 


Much of the resting on short turned posts fitted into the seat. 


The arms are lower than the back and were 
formed by slight bars framed into uprights at the 
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back and resting on winged sphinxes. Chairs 
with backs are frequently represented on some 
of the Hamilton vases in the British Museum and 
it is from these and other-vases that we get much 
authentic information concerning the types of 
furniture used. 

The tables of the Greeks were of wood, 
marble or metal supported by either lion or leo- 
pard legs or sphinxes with lifted wings. The 
woods used by the Greeks were ebony, cypress, 
cedar, oak, finila, yew, willow, lotus and citron, 
rarely being left without enrichments of ivory, 
gold or pigment. The splendor of Greek furni- 
ture was augmented by the Roman interpretation 
with traceable influences of Egyptian prototypes 
and of contemporary Persian and Tuscan. 

We approach now a period of which we have 
not only written records in literature but also 
actual examples of furniture made in metal and 
marble, due largely to discoveries at Herculanium 
and. Pompeii. We have remains of single pieces 
of furniture as well as complete houses, shops, 
streets, connected with the social life of the 
Romans. Tapestry is said to have been first 
brought to Attalus by King Pargamus who died 
B. C, 133 possessed of immense wealth. When 
Augustus became emperor the Roman aristoc- 
racy, powerful, wealthy and profligate, indulged 
in every conceivable extravagance which could 
satisfy their love of luxurious display. It was 
an era of the lavish use of silks, precious metals, 
and priceless stones, and furniture and fabrics as 
well as homes were made vehicles for the display 
of riches, 

(To be continued) 





Twd UPHOLSTERY JOBBERS TO 
MOVE PHILA. OFFICES 


——— time in December, F. Schumacher & Co. 
will move their Philadelphia show rooms to 
the 12th floor of the building at 16th and Locust 
Streets, known to many people as the Bonbright 
Building, being the headquarters of the banking 
and bond firm of that name. J. H. Thorp & Co. 
will occupy the 11th floor. Each will have a 
little over 1,500 square feet net for show-room 
purposes, with ample hallway, lavatory, freight 
elevator and passenger accommodations. The 


rest of the upholstery jobbers, including Cheney 
Bros., Marshall Field, Stroheim & Romann and 
Johnson & Faulkner, will remain in the Finance 
Building. 


VANTINE’S, INC. OPENS 

O* Tuurspay, November Ist, Vantine’s, Inc., 

opened their store at 1 West 39th Street, 
just west of Fifth Avenue. This opening is one 
that is welcomed by New Yorkers who regretted 
the passing of the old Vantine’s, situated for so 
long on the Fifth Avenue corner where Oving- 
ton’s now is, and by all who are interested in 
Oriental art. 

Vantine’s, Inc. is not a continuation of the 
old A. A. Vantine & Co., but an entirely new 
concern, although made up of a great many of 
the old Vantine’s employees and executives. As 
a patron of the old store said, it is pleasing to go 
through the new Vantine’s and see the familiar 
faces of so many of the men and women who 
formerly waited on one in the old store. 

The firm occupies the basement, two floors 
and the mezzanine floor of a new building. As 
in the old Vantine’s, the basement is devoted to 
china, bric-a-brac, novelties, etc. On the street 
floor are bronzes, jewelry and silks. Above this 
is the mezzanine floor, entirely given over to an 
Oriental tea-room, where the service is in the 
hands of attractive Japanese waitresses. A part 
of the second floor contains the office, and the rest 
of the space is devoted to a. display of screens, 
teakwood furniture, rugs and lamps. 





JOSEPH DERK & CO. NAME FABRIC 
‘ won Drapery Fabrics” is the name 
under which Joseph Derk’& Co., Wayne 
Junction, Phila., are now marketing their line of 
drapery fabrics. This firm has recently enlarged 
its plant, and are adding a number of new looms. 





CHINESE CARPETS AT SOY KEE & CO. 


no pao & Co. are showing a line of Chinese 
carpets of a very fine character, and while 
the design is in the Chinese spirit, they are par- 
ticularly suitable to any kind of a room for the 
reason that the Chinese motif is isolated, being 
a mere central motif on a plain ground with an 
unobtrusive border. None of the rugs show an 
all-over pattern. 


y THE October number of Watt & Shand Store 
Topics, reference is made to the Whitner Mes- 
senger “edited and to a large extent written by 
the Boss Optimist of the Whitner organization, 
Mr. Stanley W. Laubach.” (C. K. Whitner & 
Co., Reading, Pa.) 
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QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 


ERE are the answers to last month’s ques- 

tions. New questions in the center of the 
page will be answered in December. 

1. What is chenille? 

Chenille is the name given to a type of yarn 
prepared in a loom by weaving coarse weft 
threads together with warp threads in such a way 
that when split apart and folded a brush-like 
thread is produced. The name comes from the 
French for caterpillar and it is easy to see the 
analogy between the caterpillar and the thread. 
The name “chenille” also ap- 
plies to fabrics and rugs wov- 
en of chenille threads. 

2. From what are grass 
rugs made? 

Grass rugs are made from 
cotton or jute warp with a 
weft composed of wire grass 
grown on bog land in the prai- 


wool? 


ries of Wisconsin and Minne- 4. 
sota. 

3. What is a “hand tuft- sunfast? 
ed” rug? 5. 


The term “hand tufted” 
is used to describe a type of 
rug, the pile of which is knot- 
ted to the warp threads by 
hand, sometimes called hand 
tied or in French “point noue.” Hand tufted 
rugs are of several types including native Ori- 
ental rugs, the hand knotted rugs of Donegal and 
the hand knotted rugs of the Savonnerie. 

4. What is art. silk? 

Art. silk is now largely used as an abbrevia- 
tion for the term artificial silk as designating a 
woven fabric made of a silk-like fibre produced 
by the chardonnet or viscose process. The term 
“art silk” was used formerly and is used now 
perhaps in some localities to describe a printed 
silk fabric of a light taffeta character. 


1. What is silk mohair? 
2. Is frize made only in 


3. Are imported damasks 
and tapestries consid- 
ered superior to Amer- 
ican made fabrics? 


Can pure silk fabrics be 
absolutely guaranteed 


What is uncut velour? 


6. Is there any technical 
difference between vel- 
our and velvet? 


5. What does “novelty” applied.to curtains, 
rugs, etc., mean? 

“Novelty” is a term that has come into com- 
mon use with respect to rugs, curtains and furni- 
ture, having been used to designate new. types 
which differ from those which are more or less 
standard and carried names indicative of their 
style. The name really means “novel” or “new” 
as distinguishing the items referred to from 
familiar things. 

6. What is moss, and what is it used for? 
How does it compare with 
tow? 

Moss, and the reference 
here is only to moss used for 
upholstery filling, is a vege- 
table growth found in certain 
parts of Florida, Louisiana 
and the South, where _ it 
grows very rapidly. In its 
growing state it has a grayish 
green color and is fuzzy. 
After being cut down the 
outer case is rotted away. 
leaving a fine hair-like core, 
which because of its resem- 
blance to curled hair is: fre- 
quently used as a substitute in 
the upholstering of furniture. 

It is difficult to compare moss with tow be- 
cause the two materials are so dissimilar. Both 
however are of a vegetable character and are 
practically rot proof. Tow is the crushed stems 
and fibres of raw flax and is cheaper than moss. 

There are various stages of refinement in 
the production of commercial tow from the very 
coarse, straw-like stage to the fine hair-like fibres 
from which linen thread is produced. The coars- 
er qualities serve as a basic foundation for cheap 
upholstering. The finer qualities are used as a 
soft topping for coarse materials. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


eee Furniture Styles Show of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay unit of the Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation of California, held during the week of 
October 7 in observance of Nationai Better 
Homes Week, was a highly successful event and 
attracted wide attention. The windows of the 
various stores were dressed especially for the oc- 
casion and in addition there were splendid floor 
displays. 

An interesting feature of the Furniture 
Styles Show was the friendly rivalry among 
dealers for the San Francisco Chronicle prizes 
for the best window and interior displays. Sep- 
arate prizes were offered for San Francisco 
proper and for the east-bay suburbs, thus in- 
creasing the opportunities of the smaller stores 
to win recognition. Lachman Bros. won the San 
Francisco award for the best window display 
with their entry of five windows of furnished 
rooms, while Bare Bros. was awarded the prize 
for the best interior display. The latter display 
was arranged by M. J. Rosenbaum. 

Ray Coyle, Inc., interior decorators and de- 
signers, for some time located at 251 Post Street, 
San Francisco, will move shortly to a new studio 
building being erected at 522 Powell street. A 
court, which will be a feature of the building, 
will be used as an open-air showroom. 

Mrs. Charlotte Robison, an interior decora- 
tor of 655 Powell street, San Francisco, was 
marfied recently to Henry A. Zekind. 

The Oriental Rug Company, which moved 
recently from the Phelan Building, San Fran- 
cisco, to a ground floor store at 323 Sutter street, 
has added draperies and Oriental art goods to its 
line of rugs. 

Al. Porch, who recently resigned as manager 
of the drapery department of the Hulse-Brad- 
ford Co., San Francisco, is now associated with 
Walter R. Douglas, for many years the Pacific 
Coast representative of the Philadelphia Tapes- 
try Mills. They are occupying the entire third 
floor of the Textiles Building on Mission street 
and are carrying the lines of the Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills and the Art Loom Mills. 

Charles Hulse, who had charge of the drap- 
ery department of the Hulse-Bradford Co. sev- 
eral years ago, is again manager of this division, 
having succeeded Al. Porch. 

John H. Kemp, the Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the Orinoka Mills, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, is making a trip to the factory 
and will visit Boston before returning home. 





The quarters of the F. H. Harder Manu- 
facturing Company, at 1370 Mission street, San 
Francisco, have moved to 1563 Mission street, to 
a three story building. 

Levene’s Fine Arts Shop, 331 Sutter street, 
San Francisco, has opened another store at 51 
Stockton street. 

The Rightway Upholstering & Furniture 
Manufacturing Co. has engaged in business at 
2600 Geary street, San Francisco. 

The Decorative Art Studio has been opened 
at 259 Geary street, San Francisco, by Bert 
Haseltine. 

Frank Plummer has joined the staff of Bare 
Bros., San Francisco, as interior decorator, 

Firms in the thirteen hundred block.on Sut- 
ter street, San Francisco, recently joined in an 
advertisement to direct attention to the impor- 
tance of this block as an art and home furnish- 
ing center. Those participating in the joint pub- 
licity were Springer & Duncan, draperies, up- 
holstering and furniture to order; the Basket 
and Antique Shop; the House of Venetian Art; 
A. T. Hunt & Co., manufacturers of period fur- 
niture; E. Sandmark, upholstering; S. Feyman, 
antique furniture, and Charles E. Herring, reno- 
vator of fine furniture. 

Ed Keebles has given up his position with 
Frederick M. Gilberd, San Francisco, and has 
accepted a place with the John Breuner Com- 
pany, succeeding R. Hicks, who has gone to Los 
Angeles to join the staff of Barker Bros. 

The Chicago Furniture Company, which re- 
cently opened a store at 328-330 Stockton street, 
San Francisco, is now carrying draperies, rugs, 
lamps and mirrors in addition to furniture. 

The Old Mahogany Shop, 547 Sutter street, 
San Francisco, is conducting a basement annex 
at 559 Sutter street, where antiques and repro- 
ductions are carried. 

K. Hope Hamilton, Spanish interior decora- 
tor, has opened headquarters in the El Arte Es- 
panol, exclusive Spanish art shop, 681 Sutter 
street, San Francisco. 

C. W. Steines, formerly merchandise man- 
ager for The Emporium, San Francisco, has ac- 
cepted the position of general manager and is 
making a business trip to New York. He has 
been succeeded as merchandise manager by J. O. 
Niswonger, for the past five years merchandise 
manager for the basement section, and E. C. Lip- 
man has been promoted to the position of assis- 
tant manager. 

An eleven story re-inforced concrete build- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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PALACE OF THE CONDE DE CASALS, XVII 


Showing influence of the Flemish Renaissance. See text on page 85. 
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PALACE OF THE MARQUESA DE BERMEJILLA 


Decoration and architecture of the early Sixteenth Century. See text on opposite »page. 
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SPANISH DECORATIVE ELEMENTS 


A Brief Historical Survey of the Home Furnishing Arts of Spain 


HERE is undoubtedly a pending Renaissance 
in the Spanish style of furnishing. 

Already furniture is being reproduced of the 
Spanish type and while these pieces at present 
are purchased in most cases for their inherent 
beauty and used independent of consistent envir- 
onment, there is every reason to believe that the 
near future promises a general development of 


well as a number of Mohammedan states. Up 
until 1140, Portugal was a part of Spain. 

All through the Gothic period, Spain was 
dominated by a religious influence. Later on in 
the Fifteenth Century, Spain was active in com- 
merce and from Spain, Columbus secured the 
means whereby America was discovered. From 
that date we find that the Spanish influence in 


Spanish as a furnishing 
style. 

We see this tendency 
in the example rooms al- 
ready done at Wana- 
maker's. 

We see it in solari- 
ums, sun-parlors, Spanish 
hallways and Spanish 
treatments of theatres 
and restaurants. 

And it is only a ques- 
tion of time, a very brief 
time when the decorator 
will have visualized the 
practical application of 
the Spanish and adopt it, 
either in the elaborate 
form for elaborate uses 
or the simpler form for 
the simpler homes. 

We in America are 
disposed to associate with 
every thought of Spanish 
art, a vision of extrava- 
gance, . developed from 
either the Roman or By- 
zantine, or through the 
Caliphate of Cordova 
from the Moors. 

There was,of course, 
thisdevelopment but there 








CHRONOLOGY OF SPANISH 
ART DEVELOPMENT 


205—Spain, a Roman province. _— 

700—Makes progress in silk weaving. 

711—Goth Kingdom destroyed by Moors. 
e+ gga of Spanish art, largely 
Moorish. 

711—Saracenic conquests for many years 
extended over Southwestern Asia, in- 
fluencing the arts of Spain, France and 
Italy. erhe Saracens, on many occa- 
sions took their looms with them into 
these countries. : 

755—The Moors—Saracenic converts from 
Northern Africa, crossed to Spain and 
established the Caliphate of Cordova. 
Brilliant period. Arts sometimes called 
“Early Spanish.” ; 

900—Spain and Sicily show strong Saracenic 
design treatments in fine silks. — 

1000—Spain divided into Asturia, Castile, Na- 
varre, Aragon, etc. 

1000—Granada alaga, Murcia and Seville 
become famous for silken stuffs. 

1031—Dissolution of Caliphate of Cordova. 

1200-1300—Kingdom of Granada. 

1268—Madrid organized tapestry factory. 

1400—Spanish rug weaving introduced by 
Saracens. ecame famous. 

1400—Spain manufactured wool tapestries. 

1400—Spanish and Italian writers referred to 
““‘velvets.”” 

1400—When the Ottomans conquered Con- 
stantinople, they infused Orientalism 
into Southeastern Europe. 

1400—Almeria, notable for its superiority in 


silks. 
1492—-Spain active in commerce. America 
discovered. 
1500—Spain reflecting art character of the 
etherlands, over which they ruled. 
1512—Ponce de Leon discovered Florida. 
1513—Balboa discovered Pacific Ocean. 
1519—Cortez conquered parts of Mexico. 
1575—Cordova leather made in many parts of 


Spain. 

1700—French influence in design spread to 
Spain, England, Holland, Germany and 
Switzerland. 

1700—Red morocco leathers made in Spain 
generally. 








this country through the 
Catholic Church domi- 
nated many parts of 
South America, Mexico 
and in that section now 
known as Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Hence in the adop- 
tion of the Spanish arts, 
the work is attended by 
certain sentimental motifs 
which years ago found 
expression in the develop- 
ment of the Mission style. 

One must recall that 
Ponce de Leon discovered 
Florida in 1512. Balboa 
discovered the Pacific 
Ocean a year later and in 
1519, Cortez set forth to 
conquer the countries of 
Mexico. Soon the Cen- 
tral American provinces 
were flooded with mis- 
sionaries from  Spaih. 
Churches by the hundred 
were built and missions 
established on every 
hand. In the beginning, , 
these Catholic missions 
were furnished in simple 
form and if the Mission 





was also an economic development that is very 
well expressed in the illustrations we show from 
Majorca. Therefore, one must differentiate 
very clearly between these phases, when discus- 
sing Spanish furnishings. Until 1030 the arts of 
Spain were decidedly Saracenic. Then through 
the dissolution of the Caliphate of Cordova, 
Spain was divided into a number of petty gov- 
ernments—Asturia, Castile, Navarre, Aragon as 


style which was in vogue in this country thirty 
years ago had not been commercialized, it might 
easily have developed a characteristic Spanish 
feeling. 

So we have as a background for the develop- 
ment of the Spanish form in decoration not only 
a churchly significance, but a historic signific- 
ance. We have a form of decoration which in 
the simpler expressions was typical of Southern 
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William Helburn, Inc., Putlishers 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY SPANISH FABRIC DESIGNS 


1, Two-colored silk, ovigal frame made of arabesque leaves; 2-3, Silken stuffs in mauvesque style from Gra- 

nada; 4, Silk showing Chinese influence and Saracenic tendency: 5, Two-colored silk, lotus scheme with 

Cufic inscription; 6, Silk showing influence of Italian patterns of the late Gothic style; 7-8, same as No. 4; 
9, Same as No. 2. . 
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SIXTEENTH-SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SPANISH FABRIC 
DESIGNS 





1, Spanish gold brocade; 2, Silk in lozenge pattern; 3, Silk in arabesque pattern; 4, Green velvet; 5, Gold 
brocade; 6-7, Baroque tissues of the late 17th Century. 
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and Far Western civilization, which antedated 
by nearly a century, the landing of the Pilgrims. 

In undertaking a Spanish room, one must 
realize that Spain passed through a great many 
periods, at one time influenced by the Saracens, 
by the Moors, by Flanders, by the Mohammedan 
faith and by the Christian faith, and it is quite 
necessary to fix in one’s mind, the period of 
Spanish furnishing that one is to undertake. 
Then by consulting our chronology, one can de- 
termine very clearly the influences. If it is the 
Moorish-Spanish period, the details will be 
Moorish. 

If Moorish, there will be comparatively few 
chairs and many cushions. There will be burial 
chests, storage chests, treasure chests and brides’ 
chests, and little furniture beyond this. 

Being one of the first European nations to 
adopt Christianity, they naturally showed the use 
of the Christian symbolism of Byzantine. ~ This 
period of ecclesiastic feeling, however, was 
short-lived because from 700 to 1500 Spain was 
overrun first by the Saracens, then by the Moors 
and then by the Ottomans, conquerors of Con- 
stantinople. 

Spain was famous for its silks as early as 
700. It made all that the Saracens could teach 
them and the arts of Persia, Arabia, Turkey and 
Morocco were reflected in the fabrics produced 









Typical Majorcan stairhall. 


in Spain. In the Fourteenth Century stools and 
chairs began to come, displacing divans and 
cushions. 

By the Sixteenth Century, large armchairs 
were in common use, the backs and seats usually 
of leather. Here we have at this period, the 
Spanish Renaissance which represented all that 
was beautiful in the Netherlands with still a 
lingering atmosphere of the Far East. 

Cabinets and tables inlaid with ivory, tor- 
toise shell, ebony, bronze and silver, were impor- 
tant parts of the furnishings. Frames inlaid in 
this manner were hung on the walls. Beds were 
draped with rich brocades embroidered in gold 
and trimmed with Point d’Espagne. On the 
splendid carpets were placed silver braziers 
which burned crushed olive stones. The walls 
were covered with tapestry and rich silks, and 
from early times stamped leathers, painted and 
gilded Gaudameciles were used to a very great 
extent. The word is derived from the village 
Ghadames in Africa, celebrated for this indus- 
try. The art was imported by the Moors to 
Spain, Cordova becoming a great center of the 
industry, though this leather was also made at 
Seville, Granada, Toledo and Barcelona. 

In 1575, the fame of Cordova for such leath- 
ers was so great that the name “Cordova ijeather” 

(Continued on page 99) 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SPANISH LIVING ROOM 


See text on page 85. 
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Washington’s chairs sold at the Anderson Galleries on November 2nd for 
$350 each. 





William Penn’s chair, beechwood, brought $725 at the sale at the Anderson 
Galleries on November Ist. The snaller chair is a piece by Burling. 











HISTORIC CHAIRS SOLD AT A RECENT AUCTION 


See text on opposite page. 
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A RETAIL FIRM’S GENEROSITY 


ig Is a pleasure to record an instance such as 
the following, in which a retail firm showed 
not only unselfishness but a nice quality of human 
sympathy. 

After the recent fire and catastrophe which 
destroyed 800 homes at Berkeley, California, 
entailing a loss of over ten million dollars, Jack- 
sons, an instalment furniture house and depart- 
ment store in San Francisco, came out with a full 
page ad. in the San Francisco newspapers, in 
which they stated: 

“To the Customers of Jackson’s, Burnt Out 
in the Berkeley Fire: We fully realize the terrible 
calamity that has befallen you, and tender you 
sincere sympathy. We do more—all money that 
is now due by you to Jackson’s we cancel. What- 
ever you owe us at the present time we have 
completely written off our books; you now owe 
us nothing. . . . We hope that this will in some 
measure relieve a part of your worry and unfor- 
tunate trouble. We wish we were in a position 
to do more.” 

In addition to this act of generosity to their 
customers the store temporarily put in force a 
policy of selling new materials with no deposit 
down, applying this policy not only to their own 
customers but to anyone who was burned out in 
the fire. They also installed a free rent depart- 
ment, devoted to aiding sufferers from the fire 
to find new homes. 





HISTORIC FURNITURE SOLD 


‘oe was a sale November Ist at the Ander- 
son Galleries of a chair once the property of 
William Penn, and on November 2nd, two chairs, 
the property of Washington. These pieces were 
in the Nolen collection. 

William Whiting Nolen was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1860, was a Harvard graduate and 
established a tutoring school in Cambridge where 
he employed fifty teachers and had upwards of 
400 students a year. He was a famous collector 
and connoisseur. The William Penn chair which 
is a typical Seventeenth Century piece had been 
in an old collection for several years. 

The Washington chairs were the property of 
Washington when a resident of Philadelphia. 
They were bought by Peter Hinkle of Philadel- 
phia and owned by him until 1839, when they 
passed through the hands of several people. They 
were authentic pieces and the sale was accom- 
panied by affidavits. 


“IS THERE AN ORIENTAL CRAZE?” 


r WE are to judge by current advertising in 
English furniture magazines, facsimile Orien- 
tal rugs for furniture coverings are enjoying a 
considerable vogue. In one copy of an English 
furniture magazine for September there are 
three prominent advertisements of Oriental cov- 
ered upholstered furniture, while the heading of 
one of these advertisements asks the’ question 
“Why not join in the Oriental craze?” 

We do not know whether the renaissance of 
Oriental rugs for furniture coverings is properly 
designated by the term “craze,” nor can 
we say to what extent the fashion of employing 
rug coverings of Oriental character is being 
employed. 

From the fact that there seems to be com- 
petition in the exploiting of these types, we would 
naturally deduce that their reintroduction has 
been attended by a certain measure of success. 
Those of us who can go back twenty-five years 
or more in association with upholstered furniture 
types, can well recall the rug covered “parlor 
suites” of the late Nineteenth Century. Of 
course the rugs with which they were covered 
were modern loom productions of a fine pile 
carpet in imitation of Oriental designs. They 
were heavy and close textured so that they 
would resist the most severe wear but they pro- 
vided an excellent breeding ground for moths. 
Twenty years ago rug covered furniture was a 
common type in auction houses but they practi- 
cally disappeared entirely from the market short- 
ly following 1905. 

This new movement in England will be 
watched with some interest by rug manufactur- 
ers as well as by the furniture people. 





AN INTERESTING FABRIC BOOKLET 
sy apenas Fietp & Co. have recently pro- 

duced a comprehensive booklet in color 
for the purpose of illustrating several designs of 
their Colonial Town and Country Cretonnes. 
The booklet shows seven full color reproductions 
of town and country patterns each presented in 
four different combinations. Opposite the pat- 


tern plates, which are 6 x 9% inches, is a colored 


interior representation showing the adaptation of 
the same fabric to home use. 

Town and Country Cretonnes represent a 
new development in fabric production that places 
the charm always associated with a hand made 
product within the reach of the moderate purse. 
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A BOOK ON THE SMALL HOUSE 


eee never in the history of home building 
has the small house been as popular as it is 
today. The high cost of materials and labor have 
caused the great majority of home builders to be 
interested in the small dwelling, and therefore a 
book dealing adequately with the decorative pos- 
sibilities of this type of house is bound to be 
valuable and popular. 

Such a volume is “The Small House,” by 
Mary Harrod Northend, author of “Colonial 
Homes and Their Furnishings,” “The Art of 
Decoration,” etc. and well known throughout the 
decorative trades as a photographer of charming 
New England exteriors and interiors. 

The opening chapter of the book is con- 
cerned with small house exteriors, and dwells 
upon the architectural types suitable for different 
environments—wall finishings, roof coverings, 
etc. Another chapter deals exclusively with 
windows, treating them both from the architec- 
tural and the decorative point of view; their 
placing in the house, the types of fabrics and the 
colors most suitable for their draping. Later, 
interiors are dealt with in detail, and such sub- 
jects as the staircase, the decorative value of 
books; a bit about mirrors and their use; furni- 
ture grouping; pictures and their placing—are 
given attention in much detail. 

“The Small House’ does not pretend to be 
a volume of instruction for the decorator of the 
small home; but its inspirational value to the 
home-maker and to the decorator will undoubt- 
edly be great. It is published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. Price $2.50. 





“THE DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES 
OF CRETONNE” 

A MOST interesting consumer book has been 
prepared by Elms & Sellon, Inc., under the 

title “The Decorative Possibilities of Cretonne.” 

This book has been prepared for generous distri- 

bution to readers of the firm’s advertising in 

magazines of general circulation. 

In addition to twenty-four pages of illustra- 
tions and instruction concerning the planning of 
draperies in general and the employment of cre- 
tonne in particular, there are six colored plates of 
interiors showing modern treatments with Stand- 
ish fabrics, which will recall to the mind of the 
recipient, the advertising in color being carried 


on by the firm in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
It is not the purpose of this very interesting 


brochure to invite correspondence with the pub- 
lic, but it is a link in the cooperative service 
undertaken by the firm to direct public attention 
to their fabrics, and to the local stores at which 
they may be obtained. Some of the letters re- 
ceived by the firm in appreciation of the book 
bear testimony to the fact that the service ren- 
dered is warmly appreciated, a feeling that can- 
not help but reveal itself in increased patronage 
of local dealers and in the multiplied use of 
cretonne for general household decoration. 





FURNITURE IMPORTER OPENS NEW 
SHOWROOM 
| ala LUCCHESI, importer of antique furni- 
ture in the Italian and French periods, and 
manufacturer of garden furniture, will shortly 
open his new establishment at 859 Lexington 
Avenue, where there will be larger space for this 
concern. The present place at 105 East 59th 
Street will also be retained until January Ist. 





CARPET COMPANY REMOVES 
HE Berentsen & Hermes Carpet Co., import- 
ers of Chinese and Persian rugs, have moved 
to 353 Fifth Avenue, where they are occupying 
the entire second floor. Here they have a much 
larger establishment than at their former address. 





INSTALL NEW EMBOSSING MA- 
CHINES 
_ United Textile Embossing Co. have com- 
pleted the installation of their new embossing 
machines at their quarters, 97 Bleecker Street, 
New York. This concern specializes in emboss- 
ing on upholstery and drapery fabrics. 





DISPLAYING LINE OF WILLOW FUR- 
NITURE 
i igo largest and finest line ever. shown by P. 
Giordano & Co. is now to be seen at their 
showrooms in West Hoboken. They are manu- 
facturers of willow furniture exclusively, and it 
is all hand-woven by master craftsmen. In the 
number of novelties shown their display is par- 
ticularly attractive. 





A NEW DRAPERY FABRIC 
—. is the name of a new trans- 

parent drapery fabric which the Pharaoh 
Drapery Co., Inc., recently brought out. This is . 
a popular priced fabric, and is shown in a large 
assortment of colors. 





LIBRARY BY A NEW YORK DECORATING FIRM 


The work of Lenygon & Morant, Inc. The book case at the right was owned and used by George Washington. 
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A DINING ROOM IN THE CHINESE SPIRIT 


The popularity of the game Mah Jong has revived an interest in things Chinese. This interest has already 
affected styles in women’s dress and will undoubtedly extend to home furnishing. 
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THE CARE AND PROTECT ION OF UPHOLSTERED 
FURNITURE 


HERE is no single item of home furnishing 

comfort that is subjected to so many devas- 
tating abuses as upholstered furniture. Polished 
surfaces like the finish of pianos, bureaus, buffets, 
etc., very quickly show dents or scratches and 
due to the fact that these injuries are more or 
less permanent, greater care is exercised to pre- 
vent such pieces being injured. But upholstered 
pieces can be seriously injured without the injury 
being visible on the surface. And So, it might be 
well for furniture dealers and furniture salesmen 
to point out to customers some of the preventable 
causes of destruction which bring about dissatis- 
faction in the use of fine up- 


the clothes moth, which under present conditions 
of household temperature no longer confines its 
depredations to the summer season but literally 
works the year around. 

We were asked recently concerning a claim 
that a customer had made on the basis that furni- 
ture purchased over a year ago had recently 
developed evidences of moth destruction. The 
claim was made that the moths had been in the 
furniture when it was sold. No one could say 
positively to the contrary, but the whole weight of 
presumption would be in favor of the opinion 
that the moths had attacked the furniture since 

it came into the possession of 


holstered pieces and at the U ph olstered Furni- the customer. 


same time to give some of the 


The clothes moth, though 


remedies for accidental abuse. ture, no matter what active during its entire life, 
A common abuse of up- the covering will not lives but a very short period. 
9 


holstered furniture is to per- 


The female moth, which is 


mit it to be used as a romping survive abuse. It is the fly known and dreaded by 
ground for children or a yot q proper play- the housewife, is destructive 


common resting place for 


only in the number of eggs it 


household pets. Children’s ground for children lays. It seeks out dark places 
shoes and the claws of house- ora resting place for and a woolen substance on 


hold pets very quickly produce 


a shabby condition of furni- household pets. 


ture coverings that cannot be 
disguised. We have known of cases where com- 
plaints have been made that the threads of the 
coverings had broken with no accountable ‘cause, 
the claim being made that the material was de- 
fective. The complainants were apparently act- 
ing in good faith but had lost sight of the fact 
that the family had a large angora cat of a 
playful nature and that the damage was caused 
by the cat’s claws as was very readily shown 
after an investigation of the circumstances. 
One of the most common causes of destruc- 
tion in connection with upholstered furniture is 


which to deposit them. The 
moth lays from 18 to 140 eggs 
at a time and these are so tiny 
that they are almost imperceptible to the naked 
eye. From these eggs, in 3 to 7 days, according 
to the temperature, the grub is hatched in the 
form of a little whitish worm about 3/16ths of 
an inch long. As soon as hatched the worms 
proceed to make for themselves a case from the 
fragments of the cloth upon which they feed. 
The case is in the shape of a hollow roll, whitish 
in character and filmy like a tuft of cotton. 
When this roll is completed so far as that worm 
is concerned the damage has been done and while 
it is well to destroy these rolls wherever found, 
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in the large majority of cases they will be found 
to be empty, the worm not only having accom- 
plished its own measure of destruction but also 
having passed into the fly stage, and liberated 
itself to continue the perpetuation of its own 
destructive species. j 

As the worms grow by feeding they enlarge 
the cyhnder in which they are housed and in 
about thirty-six days reach their full growth, 
when they seal the case or cocoon and become 
torpid, until the period when they emerge as moth 
flies. The worm feeds on woolen fabrics, curled 
hair, hair cloth, furs, feathers or anything of an 
animal character which may possess an animal 
deposit, such as is found in the central canal of 
hair like marrow in a bone, 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has been at some pains to test various treat- 
ments for the prevention and destruction of 
clothes moths. Cages were constructed of tulip 
wood, commercially known as white wood, hav- 
ing a length of 3 ft., width 2-1/3 ft. and depth. 
10 in. On the top a door 3 x 1% ft. covered with 
fine mesh wire provided means of entrance and 
ventilation while at the back were other apertures 
for ventilation. In each cage at the beginning of 
the test were placed 10 wooden boxes each 10 x 
10 x 8 inches, with sliding covers and a quantity 
of all-wool flannel in pieces about 6 x 12 inches 
were placed in each box, the flannel in two boxes 
being treated with the material being tested while 
that in the third box was untreated and served as 
a check. The sliding covers of these boxes were 
about three-fourths closed to exclude light and 
at the same time leaving ample room for the 
entrance of the moths. Moths were then liber- 
ated within the large cages and the whoie left in 
a quiet room. After a week or so more moths 
were added to the cages. The tests ran at least 
a month, sometimes longer, the purpose being to 
secure the maximum number of eggs hatched in 
larvae large enough to be accurately counted. 
The number of live larvae found on the treated 
flannel compared with the number found on the 
untreated flannel used as a check, determined the 
“protective” value of the substance against moth 
infestation. 

Another test was made against larvae, the 
substance being applied to infested flannels in 
trunks, boxes, open battery jars and closed bat- 
tery jars. Two lots of larvae treated and one lot 
of untreated made up each test. Each test was 
one week, it being assumed that if the material 


used did not kill in that time it would be of no 
practical value. 

A test against eggs was made by dividing 
flannel into pieces in such a manner that each 
piece contained ten or more eggs. The material 
to be tested was thoroughly applied to the pieces 
of flannel containing the eggs, the treated flannel 
then placed in open jars and an untreated lot 
serving as a check was used at each test, observa- 
tion being made at the end of ten days to two 
weeks. These tests resulted as follows: 

Flannel in treated boxes, in two cage tests 
were dusted with napthalene flakes and ten adult 
moths liberated in each cage. Examination four 
weeks later showed that the flannel in the treated 
boxes was entirely free from infestation while 
the flannel in the untreated boxes were badly 
infested. 

Two other tests were made in which naptha- 
lene in the forms of cakes or bricks was used 
with the same result. 

In a room approximating 1,000 cubic feet, 
pieces of flannel were placed in small, white wood 
boxes, one containing a half pound of napthalene 
flakes, another a quarter pound of napthalene 
flakes and in the third a quarter pound of naptha- 
lene balls. Two boxes also containing untreated 
flannel were placed in the room, which was made 
sufficiently tight to prevent the escape of the 
moths, and one hundred and forty adult moths 
were liberated. At the end of two and one-half 
months all fabrics in the treated boxes were 
entirely free from infestation while the untreated 
boxes contained many living larvae. 

Several similar tests covering a considerable 
period of time with practically the same results 
were made. 

To determine the action of the fumes of 
napthalene ten moths were placed in each of 
three tight trunks containing flannel and in each 
case a reasonable amount of napthalene flakes 
was added, and in from two to six days all of 
the moths were dead. Similar results were also 
experienced in other ways, determining that the 
killing effect of napthalene is due principally to 
the fumes. Tests made also show that moth eggs 
treated with napthalene flakes failed to hatch 
while untreated eggs hatched out in the normal 
way. Similar tests made with gum camphor 


broken into small pieces proved that while cam- 
phor is effective in various degrees against the 
various stages of the clothes moth it was much 
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Frick—E. M. Frick, formerly with the 
O’Bannon Co., is now assocated with the Duratex 
Corporation as advertising and assistant sales 
manager. 

Weston—A. Arnold Weston, president of 
the Weston Co., New York, sailed for Bermuda 
on October 24th. He will return the end of 
November. 

ATKINSON—J. C. Atkinson, of Fred Danian 
& Co., Inc., is enjoying a trip to Bermuda. He 
will return about November 20th. 

VospuRGH—C. C. Vosburgh, formerly for 
many years with the John Shillito Co., Cincin- 
nati, has assumed the position of manager of the 
upholstery department with the Willson-Chase 
Co., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Hatt—Guy Hall, for many years with 
Sanger Bros., Waco, Texas, has engaged with 
Joske Bros. Co., San Antonio, Tex., to take 
charge of their upholstery department. 

Faust—Fred Faust who had completed 
twenty-five years of service with Joske Bros. Co., 
San Antonio, Tex., in charge of their drapery 
and rug department has resigned to take charge 
of similar departments with the firm of Wolf & 
Marx in the same city. 

Nirson—J. C. Nieson, who has been with 
Barker Bros., Los Angeles, for several years, has 
been appointed drapery buyer to succeed the late 
Robert E. Doughty. 

Weiss—Hiram B. Weiss who for the past 
18 years has been connected with Goldenberg 
Brothers, Baltimore, has resigned his position 
and entered business for himself at 2120 Bolton 
Street. 


CoLListER—Thorley Collister is now repre- 
senting Clarence P. Baxter & Co. in the New 
England territory, which he formerly covered for 
Kay & Co. 

Lorvy—Bruno Loevy, Coast representative 
for Samuel Rich, Oliver & Kaufman, the United 
States Lace Curtain Mills and Hubert, Moulton 





WITH THE BUTTERS AND SELLERS 





& Co., announces his removal to 430 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles. Mr. Loevy’s former 
address was the Furniture Exchange, San 
Francisco. 

CorBeTTt—Joseph Corbett has resigned from 
the J. L. Brandeis Co., Omaha, and is now 
drapery and upholstery buyer for the William 
Taylor Sons Co., Cleveland. 

Ross—Robert A. Ross, with B. Altman & 
Co., sailed on October 27th to spend some time 
in the European markets. 

FreyHor—George W. Freyhof has been ap- 
pointed buyer and manager of the rug and carpet 
department of the Alms & Doepke Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

Loomis—E. A. Loomis is representing the 
Stone-Cline Curtain Co. in Pennsylvania, a part 
of New York City and Canada. 

DowLey—On November Ist Michael F. 
Dowley resigned as merchandise manager from 
Arnold Constable & Co. to become one of the 
three General Merchandise Managers of the J. L. 
Hudson Co., Detroit, with which concern Mr. 
Dowley was formerly connected. 

MiLLter—A. G. Miller has been appointed 
buyer and manager of the furniture department 
of the L. M. Blumstein Co., 125th Street Store. 
Mr. Miller was formerly with the Charles 
Williams Stores Co. 

Moonry—John S. Mooney, floor-covering 
buyer at John Wanamaker, New York, sailed on 
October 23rd for a six-weeks’ trip to England, 
France, and Germany. 

BerNstEIN — Arthur Bernstein, formerly 
manager of the upholstery work-room of Bloom- 
ingdale Bros., New York, resigned his position 
October 3rd. 

OakLey—Thomas W. Oakley has resigned 
his position as assistant merchandise manager 
with Gimbel Bros. New York, to become super- 
intendent for Mandel Bros., Chicago, succeeding 
Sylvester Byrnes. who recently resigned. 
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THE CARE AND PROTECTION OF UP- 
HOLSTERED FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 96) 
less active than the different forms of napthalene. 

Paradichlorobenzene killed only thirty per 
cent. of the adult moths and none of the larvae 
placed in a room of 846 cubic feet capacity. This 
material evaporates rapidly and while it is effec- 
tive as a killing agent when used in small spaces, 
its effectiveness does not last nearly as long as 
that of napthalene. 

Pyrethrum powder was found to kill one 
hundred per cent. of larvae on infested flannel. 
The powder was also found effective in the treat- 
ment of egg infested material, the larvae dying 
almost immediately after hatching. 

Various oils of the nature of kerosene also 
proved effective in preventing infestation, but it 
is necessary to use such emulsions either undi- 
luted or only slightly diluted. The vapors of 
kerosene oil killed adult moths in two and one- 
half hours, the experiment being so arranged 
that the moths were not in contact with the oil. 

Nicotine extracts and tobacco powder were 
not effective although the nicotine content was as 
high as 0.4 to 0.8 per cent. 

A single test made by exposing for six 
hours a piece of flannel containing many clothes 
moth eggs to the sun resulted in the killing of 
the eggs while a similar exposure killed the 
larvae. 

From these tests it will be seen that when 
furniture has become infested various remedies 
ranging from exposure to the sunlight and to the 
application of chemical agents may be applied 
with successful results. It is also safe to con- 
clude that with proper care certain of these 
remedies can be applied for the prevention of 
moth infestation. Frequent brushing and occa- 
sional exposure to sunlight, the elimination of 
dark corners and frequent examinations of crev- 
ices into which moth flies can creep are simple 
preventive measures which customers should be 
advised to employ. 

The use of leather-covered furniture is 
sometimes disappointing because of the tendency 
of the leather to dry out, particularly if from the 
tanning there has been a residue of any mineral 
or oxalic acid. A small percentage of these will 
rot the leather in a few years, but the dry atmos- 
phere of homes will, without any other cause, 
result in the drying out of leather so that it flakes 
or breaks where subjected to frequent bending. 


An application of neatsfoot oil allowing the 
leather to take up all that it will and then remov- 
ing all surface moisture will be found beneficial. 

Ordinary vaseline which causes little change . 
in the color of leather may also be applied in 
small quantities but must be well rubbed in until 
all visible grease has disappeared. 

The contact of greases, paint, ink, etc., are 
also frequent causes of damage to upholstered 
furniture and in some cases an attempt to remove 
them results in greater damage.than the original. 
These, however, require the services of an expert 
cleaner and it is well for the salesman to avoid 
any suggestion concerning them unless he is sure 
of his ground. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 82) 
ing covering a lot one hundred and fifty feet 
square is being erected at South Los Angeles and 
Ninth streets, Los Angeles, Cal., for the Milton 
G. Cooper Dry Goods Company. 

The Frederick Smith Furniture Company, 
300 B street, San Mateo, Cal., furnished the 
Model Home recently on exhibition in that city. 

The new plant of the Southern California 
Furniture Manufacturing Co., Inc., at 5011 
Santa Fe avenue, Los Angeles, Cal., was for- 
mally opened November 1. The firm specializes 
in the manufacture of upholstered furniture. 

Robertson’s Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal., is preparing to erect a 
large factory addition at. Thirty-eighth street and 
Compton avenue. 

Al Mantz, for some time with the Grote- 
Rankin Company, Seattle, Wash., has been made 
manager of the furniture department opened by 
the Omak Trading Company at Omak, Wash. 

D. R. Young has been appointed manager 
of the store of the Dinwoody Furniture Com- 
pany at Idaho Falls, Ida. 

Gustave F. Lion, president of the home fur- 
nishing firm of L. Lion & Sons Co., San Jose, 
Cal., passed away in that city on October 18 at 
the age of 65 years. Mr. Lion was born and 
educated in San Francisco and later became as- 
sociated with his father in the ownership and 
management of this pioneer furniture house. 

T. A. CourcH. 


HE New York Sample Furniture Co. has 
moved to new and larger quarters at 205 
West 39th Street. 
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SPANISH DECORATIVE ELEMENTS 

(Continued from page 88) 
was applied to those made in other parts of Spain 
as a general term. In cabinet-work, nothing 
more beautiful can be reproduced than the choir- 
stalls in the Cathedrals of Spain; the most not- 
able example of the Spanish Renaissance, being 
doubtless the decoration of the choir at the 
Cathedral at Toledo. 

The Spanish Renaissance began about 1500. 
The Netherlands, it must be recalled, were dur- 
ing the early Sixteenth Century ruled by Charles 
V. of Spain and influenced very strongly by the 
Spanish arts so that when the Spanish Renais- 
sance developed, it developed not through France 
or Italy but through Flanders; indeed when 
Spain began manufacturing wool tapestries it 
was under the guidance of workmen from the 
Netherlands. 

Spanish fabrics up to the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century were rich in silver and gold, 
glorious in color and design, and reminiscent al- 
ways of the Far East. 


ATKINSON, WADE & CO., INC. RE- 
MOVE 

Dae to their greatly increased business and a 

necessity for more space in which to show 
their lines of drapery fabrics, Atkinson, Wade & 
Co., Inc. have removed to 373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. At this address they will occupy the 
entire fourth floor, which gives them ample room 


- for display and shipping facilities. 


Their new line of drapery and upholstery 
fabrics for Spring is now being shown. 





PHILA. FIRM SHOWING LINE OF CAN- 
DLEWICK BEDSPREADS 


HE Marion Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, are show- 

ing a line of candlewick bedspreads in a large 
variety of patterns and color. They also have 
the sales agency of the Empire Bedspread Mills 
of Philadelphia, which was formerly handled by 
Cannon, and are the Philadelphia representatives 
of Kay & Todd. 





Of European nations Spain was 
among the first to manufacture carpets. 
The craft of making pile-knotted fabrics 
came to Spain from the Orient at an 
early date. There are in existence no 
specimens of Spanish rug and carpet 
manufacturing antedating the Fifteenth 
Century. Among the few genuine old 
carpets now existing, there are several 
types known as. “heraldic.” These are 
of exceptional length in proportion to 
their width, and derive their name from 
their ornamentation by large “shields- 
of-arms” and the small diaper designs 
which pattern the field. Grotesque fig- 














ures of men and animals embellish the 


lated Kufic letters borrowed. 

In all of the geometrical designs of 
the other early Spanish rugs Oriental 
influence is manifested, as well as imita- 
tions of the designs of contemporaneous 
European textile fabrics. This type of 
carpet, combining in its pattern Oriental 
and Western influences was particularly 
popular in the Sixteenth Century. In 
the Seventeenth Century are to be found 
adaptations of the patterns of Turkish 


carpets. 


Typical Catalan chairs. Wm. Helburn, Inc., 
Publishers. 
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HISTORIC CHINTZ PANELS FROM THE NOLEN SALE 


Illustrations courtesy of the Anderson Galleries. Sce text on opposite page. 
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HISTORIC CHINTZ PANELS IN THE 
NOLEN COLLECTION 


THE collection of the late William Whiting 
Nolen, whom Harvard graduates in the trade 
will remember as the “Widow” Nolen, recently 
sold at the Anderson Galleries, there were a great 
number of interesting pieces of furniture, glass- 
ware, crockery, etc., but nothing surpassed in 
interest that part of the collection devoted to 
early American and French chintz panels. 

Mr. Nolen brought together some 30-odd 
pieces of varying sizes, almost all of them of the 
18th and early 19th centuries. From them we 
have selected the three illustrated with this arti- 
cle as being the most notable. That at the top of 
the preceding page is of a pattern called “Inde- 
pendence,” and depicts America triumphant, 
seated in a chariot driven by George Washington. 
Two Indians herald the way, and Continental 
soldiers bring up the rear. This is of the 18th 
century, and is printed in carmine. 

The one below is a rare American naval 
chintz panel, also printed in 
carmine, dated about 1820. It 
bears the United States coat 
of arms, a bust of Washing- 
ton, and busts of Jefferson 
and Madison. Below are me- 
dallions depicting the battle of 
Lake Erie, Macdonough’s vic- 
tory, and Jackson at New 
Orleans. At the sides are 
smaller medallions showing 
notable naval engagements in 
which American ships took 
part, and inscribed below each 
are the names of the com- 
manders of the American 
ships, and other historic data. 

The piece shown on this 
page is an early American 
quilted chintz coverlet, print- 
ed in azure blue reserved in 
white. The pattern is made 
up of busts of the first six 
Presidents of the United 
States, repeated between the 
coat-of-arms of the United 
States. 


All of these fabrics rep- 





American naval chintz dated about 
1820. See text above. 


sent the skill of the best American and French 
fabric printers and are masterpieces of fine detail 
printing. 





STROHEIM & ROMANN INCREASE 
SIZE OF BRANCH OFFICES 


HE increased volume of business which has 

come since Stroheim & Romann removed to 
730 Fifth Avenue has affected the branch offices 
which the firm maintains in Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
and in each of these cities it has been found 
necessary to take enlarged space, in order to ade- 
quately care for the increased sales volume. In 
Philadelphia and Chicago quarters have been 


practically doubled. In Boston it was necessary 


to move from the third to the sixth floor to find 
an office large enough. Both the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco offices have been redecorated and 
rearranged. The addresses of all of these offices 
remains the same as heretofore. 
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NEW ENGLAND NOTES 


vo Matsey, upholsterer, has moved his 
establishment at 246 High Street, Milford, 
Conn., to Seaside Avenue, Milford. 

The furniture and upholstery business of 
Frank G. Perry at Fitchburg, Mass., has been 





taken over by Holbrook & Co. of Burlington, Vt. 


The Winchendon Chair Co., Winchendon, 
Mass., has been incorporated with 1,000 shares of 
common stock of no par value. The officers and 
directors of the concern are: President, John H. 
Murray; Treasurer, Patrick H. Murray, 131 Oak 
St., Gardner; and Mollie C. Murray. 

The Star Upholstering Co. has opened for 
business at 88 Cabot Street, Holyoke, Mass., 
under the proprietorship of Harry Ring. 

Daniel McKeough of Gardner, Mass., has 
assumed his duties as manager of the Duane 
Chair Co., at Dalton, Georgia. 

Another large furniture concern is to locate 
in Lowell, Mass., Garfield’s Home Furnishers of 
New England, having secured a lease for the 
building at 29-31 Central Street. 

The Edwards Furniture Co., Inc., 510 Main 
Street, Fitchburg, Mass., has leased for a long 
term of years the entire fifth floor of the Iver 
Johnson Building at Fitchburg. 

Edward Caldwell Co., dealers in upholstered 
furniture, draperies, etc., Woburn, Mass., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. There are 1,000 shares of preferred stock, 
with no par value, of $100 each. Morris Bern- 
stein, 21 McClellan Street, Dorchester, Mass., is 
President and Treasurer. David L. Bernstein 
also is associated with the concern. 

The C. E. Osgood Co.’s furniture store at 
744 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., after 
undergoing extensive renovations inside and out, 
is now one of the finest and most modern stores 
in New England. Various departments have been 
remodelled so that they are more accessible and 
offer better opportunity for display. Mr. Osgood 
started in business in 1875 at Tremont and 
Avery Streets. Governor and Mrs. Channing 
Cox, Mayor and Mrs. James M. Curley, and 
other prominent citizens of New England were 
received by C. E. Osgood, president and manager 
of the concern, at the opening of the Fall exhibit. 
About 3,000 rosebuds were distributed to visitors. 

Extensive alterations started at the depart- 
ment store of the Edwards Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., three months ago have been completed and 
the establishment is one of the largest of its kind 


in Southern Worcester County. In the future 
the department for the sale of upholstered furni- 
ture, draperies, phonographs and similar mer- 
chandise will be located on the third floor. 

Leon J. KRert. 


NEW ORLEANS NOTES 


HE Chas, A. Kaufman Co., Ltd., in Dryades 

Street, this city, one of New Orleans’s big 
department stores, has been sold by the Kaufman 
interests, composed of Claude Kaufmann, Ray S. 
Kaufman, Mrs. Chas. A. Kaufman and other 
members of the Kaufman family, to a group of 
New Orleans business men, some of whom are 
prominent officers of the D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd. 
The new owners took possession immediately and 
announced the following officers: F. W. Evans, 
president ; Hugh McCloskey, first vice president ; 
R. W. Wilmot, second vice president; A. J. 
Stallings, secretary, and Bernard McCloskey, 
treasurer. The Kaufman store was founded here 
forty-five years ago. . 

P..L. Bernard, manager of the rug and 
drapery departments of the D. H. Holmes Co., 
Ltd., store has been appointed to a similar posi- 
tion with the new Kaufman store and will do the 
buying for both establishments. 

Dr. S. A. Mahood and C. R. Harris, of the 
Department of Chemistry, Tulane University, 
have discovered a new synthetic dye stuff, made 
from the residue of sugar cane, from which the 
juice has been extracted, corn cobs and oat hulls. 
The dye is stable, withstanding washings, pro- 
longed exposure to light and all the usual tests. 
It gives silk, wool and unmordanted cotton a 
beautiful brown color. 

The R. I. Schwing Co., Inc., who are en- 
gaged in manufacturing Louisiana cypress moss 
by a new process, termed sanitated “no shrink” 
moss, have decided to put up their own box 
factory and veneer plant for the accommodation 
of their business. FRANK MICHINARD. 








NEW DRAPERY CLOTH 
A NEW 36-inch lightweight drapery cloth, con- 
taining thirty-five per cent of silk, has been 
introduced by the H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., 
Inc., who have given it the name of “Leco Cloth.” 
It is sold with a non-fadable guarantee and 
comes in six colors, natural, rose, amber, mul- 
berry, blue and gold, and is stated to be a splen- 
did drapery or casement fabric affording dura- 

bility and fine effect at moderate cost. 
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A SERIES OF MODERN BED-SPREADS NO. 8 
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RUGS IN THE BALLARD GIFT TO THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM 


See text on opposite page. 
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BALLARD RUGS AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


tr. NOVEMBER 1921, at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, there was shown a loan col- 
lection of 60 Oriental rugs which were a part of 
the collection of 300 brought together by James 
F. Ballard; of St. Louis. This exhibit caused 
wide interest, and those who viewed it will be 
glad to know that Mr. Ballard, in May 1922, 
presented to the Museum 125 ancient Oriental 
carpets, comprising choice examples from his 
collection. Subsequent gifts increased this num- 
ber to 129. . These are now. on exhibition at the 
Museum, and will continue to be shown in the 
Gallery of Special Exhibits, until December 31. 
With these carpets 
added to those previ- 
ously owned by the 
Museum the institu- 
tion’s rug collection 
now numbers 258 spe- 
cimens, and is of extra- 
ordinary importance, 
both in quality and in 
representative charac- 
ter, because it contains 
characteristic speci- 
mens of Oriental rug 
weaving from the fif- 
teenth to the early nine- 
teen centuries. 

On the opposite page 
we illustrate typical ex- 
amples of the excellent 
carpets donated by Mr. 
Ballard. In the upper 
left-hand corner is a 
Turkish rug of the 
early seventeenth cen- 
tury. Of particular interest in this rug is the 
beautiful border design. It is the original of a 
pattern-design frequently found in Ghiordes rugs 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; in 
which rugs, however, it is usually considerably 
simplified and has lost the exquisite delicacy of 
detail of the earlier versions. 

In the upper right-hand corner is a Turkish 
rug of the late sixteenth century. This is a 
prayer-rug, with two mihrabs placed symmetri- 
cally at opposite ends of the field. The spandrels 
are unusually intricate in outline, and their pat- 
tern is keyed in strong contrast to the color field. 
Verses from the second chapter of the Koran 





Early XIX Century Kazak. 


occur in the border panels on three s des. 

In the lower left-hand corner is another 
Turkish rug of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In its border and spandrel patterns it 
resembles Kula and Ghiordes rugs. 

The rug in the lower right-hand corner is an 
exceptionally fine specimen of the Bergama rug. 
This is probably an early example of the late six- 
teenth century, as is shown by the fine star and 
panel design of the border, the arabesques in the 
spandrels and the lack of confusion in the field 
ornament. A mosque lamp is represented sus- 
pended from the apex of the prayer arch. This 
rug is unusual among 
Bergamas as it has only 
one mihrab. 

The illustration in 
the center of this page 
is of a Kazak of the 
early 19th century. It 
is in bright contrasted 
colors, and the pattern 
is typical of the bar- 
barism of the nomadic 
Kazak tribes. The bor- 
der design is of the so- 
called “crab” pattern— 
common in one form 
or another in, Kazak 
rugs. 

All of these rugs in 
the Ballard collection 
are beautifully illus- 
trated and adequately 
described in a cata- 
logue issued by the 
Museum, compiled and 
written by Joseph Breck, Curator of Decorative 
Arts, and Frances Morris, Assistant Curator in 
charge of textiles. In this volume, which sells 
for $2.00, there is an introduction which is a 
short but interesting history of Oriental rug 
weaving, presenting the essenti.. cts in brief 
and inspiring form. Of particular value to stu- 
dents are the many drawings decorating the 
descriptive texts. These are all enlargements of 
rug details, well drawn, and of great value for 
identifying purposes. All of the rugs are illus- 
trated in half-tone in this book. Under each is 
an identifying caption, and a reference to that 
part of the text in which the rug is described. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


IT Is ANNOUNCED that Kay & Todd recently 
discontinued their Cleveland office. 

Tue Textice Cotor Carp Association of 
the United States, Inc., announces its removal to 
50 East 42nd Street. 

Tue Acme Drapery Co. is now located at 
567 Third Avenue, where they have larger quar- 
ters and augniented facilities. 

Ernest Peterrry, mill agent for Tullfabrik 
Floeha A.-G., Plaue-Floeha, Saxony, manufac- 
turers of nets, has moved his New York offices 
to 113 Fifth Avenue. 

THE CORRECT ROOM NUMBER in the Hey- 
worth Building of E. C. Carter & Sons’ Chicago 
office is 1509, instead of 509, as published in the 
magazine last month. 

ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE that the W. L. 
Milner Store, Toledo, has been sold to the 
Thompson-Rainie-Barbour Co., organized last 
Spring to succeed to the business of the Thomp- 
son-Hudson Co. Lt is the purpose of the firm to 
operate both stores but separately. 

THe OcroBER NUMBER of The List, the 
monthly magazine and price and stock list of 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., contains the article 
on house decoration recently delivered by Mrs. 
Penrhyn Stanlaws over the radio. 

F. ScoumMacHER & Co. and J. H. Thorp 
move out of the Finance Building, as elsewhere 
noted, but Cheney Brothers remain there, with 
50 per cent. increase of floor space. Johnson, 
Faulkner remain, with the same increase; Stro- 
heim & Romann ditto; and Peter Schneider Sons 
& Co. have also signed a lease to occupy premises 
in this building. 








TO PROMOTE ART TRAINING 


Ressoiney AvPpHEUs BENNETT has recently 
issued through the Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Ill., a book entitled “Art Training for Life and 
for Industry.” The purpose of this small volume 
is to stimulate clearer thinking about art and the 
place of art in the American home and commun- 
ity life, and in education as well. The author 
also desires to impress upon American manufac- 
turers, merchants, legislators and educators the 
importance of building-up an efficient. system of 
art education, such as will be national. in scope 
and American in its.organization and ideals. 
The following are some of the chapter 
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heads: “The Essence of Art Appreciation” ; 
“The Practical Philosophy ot Arc Appreciation” ; 
“The Education of Art Appreciators’; “Art in 
Industry” ; and “A National School of ludustrial 
Art.” ‘the price of the book is $1.00. 





A NEW DESIGNING MACHINE 
f bv daily papers recently had a column about 

a new invention, the work of an Englishman, 
Wm. Lawton, of London, who, after twenty 
years of research and experiment, has perfected a 
machine that he claims will produce a new design 
by photograph, ready for transfer within a half 
hour to either printing or Jacquard machine. 

‘the machine is automatic. The inventor 
explains that if he wants a Louis XV pattern, he 
sketches a Louis XV motif on a sensitized plate. 
The machine then elaborates upon this motif, 
repeating it in geometrical form. This is as far 
as the machine goes, which like the decoroscope 
and kaleiderscope, produces designs which may 
be all right for tiling but are in no degree valuable 
for the waJl-paper, upholstery or carpet trades. 





“REIGNART,” A NEW DRAPERY FAB- 
RIC 
as Regson Mills have brought out a new line 
known as the “Reignart.” They guarantee it 
to be sunfast, and should it fade, they will refund 
not only the purchase price but also workroom 
charges. It comes in twelve numbers of six or 
eight shades each, in jacquard and ombre effects, 
gauze nets, casements etc. It is 48-50 inches 
wide. 





“THE HONESTY BOOK” 

é tec National Honesty Bureau, an organization 

sustained by the National Surety Co. of New 
York, recently published “The Honesty Book.” 
This is a volume designed for the use of parents 
and teachers, and is filled with anecdotes and 
arguments designed to impress upon children of 
all ages the truth of the time-honored precept 
that “Honesty is the best policy.” The book 
contains a foreword by William B. Joyce, Chair- 
man of the National Surety Co., and founder ot 
the National Honesty Bureau. 


ees BROTHERS are extending their 

financing facilities to accommodate the in- 
creasing of their factoring and commission mer- 
chants business. They have just leased the tenth 
floor of 432 Fourth Avenue. This building is in 
the heart of the wholesale textile district. 
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HOTEL DECORATING AN EVER- 
GROWING FIELD 


Bias: are twenty-five hotels now being planned 
in New York, twelve of which are scheduled 
to open before 1924—the Hotel Shelton with 
1,200 rooms; Alamac_ Hotel, 600.rooms; No. 12 
East 86th Street, 1,000 rooms; Hotel Greystone, 
494 rooms; Standish Hall Hotel, 304 rooms; 
Broadway View Hotel, 308 rooms; Gladstone 
Hotel, 235 rooms; Concourse Plaza Hotel, 400 
rooms; Hotel Oxford, 234 rooms; Carlton Ter- 
race Hotel, 250 rooms; Webster Hotel, 400 
rooms and the New Hotel Empire with 616 
rooms. The carpets to be used in the hallways 
alone of these hotels, would cover a distance of 
eleven miles, from Grant's Tomb to the Battery. 
Imagine the value.of furnishing 6,000 rooms. 

These twelve hotels are to be opened inside 
of a month, with just as many more on the sched- 
ule for construction in New York City alone. 

Years ago hotel work was regarded by the 
decorator as below contempt. Before the build- 
ing of the Waldorf-Astoria, the Hoffman House 
was about the best furnished hotel in New York; 
and the only thing that most people can remem- 
ber about the Hoffman House was the bar, for 
that was where the money came in and that’s 
where they spent their money for decorations. 

When the old Everett House was refur- 
nished in 1893 Arnold Constable & Co. were 
particularly elated in being able to put English 
Nottinghams at all the windows. Mr. Dawson 
secured the contract and regarded the adoption 
of Nottinghams as a distinctly artistic achieve- 
ment. Boldt at that time was an employee of the 
old Bellevue Hotel in Philadelphia. That was 
before Astor established him at the head of the 
newly erected Waldorf-Astoria, and with the 
building of this New York hotel, good furnish- 
ings for the first time were seriously considered 
by the hotel men. 

And from that day to this, the Amercan 
hotel has commanded the utmost respect for the 
character of its furnishings. Especiatly com- 
mendable is the work the Sloanes have been do- 
ing, and Wanamaker and Altman, and the work 
of Herbert Stone for the Bowman syndicate and 
Rorimer-Brooks for the Statler Houses. Today 
no decorator would scorn a hotel contract, pro- 
viding he could finance it. 

The amount of good furnishings going into 
hotel work today is something enormous. 


THE LESSON IN THE FAILURE OF A 
CO-OPERATIVE BUYING ASS’N. 


ae syndicates seem always good in theory 
but they don’t always work out. The idea 
succeeds all right with chain grocery stores and 
chain tobacco stores or articles of necessity, but 
it doesn’t work out in lines where the element of 
the artistic prevails. 

It can only succeed where all members of 
the syndicate use identically the same class of 
goods, the same in style, the same in value and 
appeal to the same kind of a public. 

The Home Furnishing Styles Association 
has gone into bankruptcy and we refer to it only 
for the value of its experience to other people 
who might have other organizations along similar 
lines under consideration. 

The Association started out with two hun- 
dred stores in its membership. Each store was 
pledged to buy a certain specific amount of furni- 
ture from a syndicate buyer each month, thus 
giving them presumably the advantage of lower 
prices for heavy quantities. 

D. A. Cleary, who for twelve years was 
furniture buyer and manager for R. Hs Macy & 
Co. and a highly competent man, was engaged to 
do the buying. The wholesaler was to pay a 
commission to the Association as a buver’s com- 
mission instead of to its salesmen and immedi- 
ately all kinds of stumbling blocks arose. The 
traveling men, of course, made a protest against 
the whole idea and the buyers also claimed that 
they were not buying lower than they could buy 
individually and they were not getting the kind 
of furniture their locality required. 

Syndicate buying doesn’t give equally good 
results in all localities. You could not find 200 
stores that sold to identically the same kind of 
people, the same character of furniture at the 
same price, and at the same time have the ability 
to purchase big quantities ; and so the Association 
petered out. 

There is nothing but sympathy felt for the 
Association but at the same time it is well to 
give the failure all possible publicity to save 
others the disappointment and losses resulting 
from similar attempts. 


HE New England Curtain Co., New York, are 

now represented in the Metropolitan district 
by James Munro, formerly upholstery buyer for 
James McCreery & Co., New York. 
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HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


Alton House Furnishing Co., 227 Collinsville Avenue, East 
St. Louis, Ill, has incorporated for $35,000, to handle furniture, 
rugs, draperies, etc. 

Goldsberry Brothers, Nacogdoches, Texas, dry goods deal- 
ers, has incorporated for $75,000. 


Arthur L. Favreau, Inc., Forest Hills, N. Y., furniture, 
etc., has incorporated for $25,000. 


E. N. Boggs Co., Barton, Ohio, department store, has 
incorporated for $125,000. 


Meyers Drapery Shop, Inc., 413 Bloomfield Avenue, 
Montclair, N. J., has been incorporated for $10,000, te deal 
in upholstery, furniture, etc. 


Golden Rule Supply Co., Canton, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated for $20,000, to deal in draperies, carpets, etc. 


Berry’s, Inc., of Boston, Mass., has been incorporated for 
$200,000, to deal in general house furnishings. John A. L. 
Ode, of Belmont, Nathan Saltman, of Cambridge, and Henry 
W. Berry of Watertown are the incorporators. 

Toeller’s Department Store, Battle Creek, Michigan, has 
increased their capital stock to $125,000. 

F. J. Waddell & Co., Inc., Jacksonville, Ill., department 
store, has incorporated for $100,000. They carry draperies 
and_ rugs. 


The Davenport Dry Goods Co., Davenport, Iowa, has in- 
corporated for $150,000, 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word, Minimum 
charge, One Dollar, In every case regarded in strict confidence 





REPRESENTATION WANTED by high class sales 

executive with large following among hotels, clubs, 
theatres, restaurants, architects, decorators, etc. Ad- 
vertiser has thorough knowledge of furniture, rugs, 
draperies, etc. Address “Large Following,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


PACIFIC COAST MANUFACTURER’S AGENT, 

with personal following among iarge retailers, job- 
bers, furniture manufacturers, desires representative 
lines for Coast. Address “Representative,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR—A prominent store carry- 

ing a complete stock of the highest grades of mer- 
chandise, in a Middle Western city of 300,000 popula- 
tion, has a very desirable opening for a high grade 
salesman of decorative interiors. /Must be well quali- 
fied, of pleasing personality, a business-getter, and 
thoroughly understand interior decorating. For. such a 
one we have an unusually attractive proposition, with 
very promising future. Address “Well Qualified,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


FIRST CLASS SALESMAN wanted to represent us 
from Denver West; on a commission basis. We 

manufacture scarfs, table covers, curtains, portieres, 

etc. Address “Denver West,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A DRAPERY MAN who is young and 

aggressive and capable of taking full charge of our 
work rooms. A man who is fully experienced in sell- 
ing, giving estimates and hanging. State full details 
in the first letter as to your experience, age and salary. 
Waite Bros. & Co., Pontiac, Michigan. 


WANTED-—Second-hand hair picker. Address Fred. 
Aanonsen, 279 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 


FOR RENT—Floor space 75 x 150 ft. in department 

store in city of 100,000. Fourth floor; excellent op- 
portunity for carpet and rug department. Address A. 
P. Lahr & Son, Evansville, Ind. 


EXPERIENCED CARPET, linoleum and drapery man 
for outside work. Must bé able to produce results. 
Address “Outside,” care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED—A sober and industrious“salesman for a 

wall-paper and paint store; one~who has experience 
in that line; good prospect tor the right person to 
become Manager. Address-H. L. Wilson, 1021 Chest- 
nut Avenue, Altoona, Pa: 


POSITION WANTED—SALESMAN, eight years’ 

experience New York City, desires connection with 
tapestry or velour mill; unquestionable references. Ad- 
dress “Tapestry,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—Experienced man to sell 
high-class upholstered furniture on road. Man now 
carrying line of bedroom or dining room furniture can 
handle our line very nicely as side line. Liberal com- 
mission; no drawing account. Name territory you now 
cover. Wonderful opportunity for right man, Address 
“Manufacturer,” care The Upholsterer. ‘ 


WANTED—To hear from live wire with $10,000 or 

more to invest in upholstery and decorative business 
in Philadelphia’s finest suburbs; can be expanded with 
very little effort; could add wall paper and painting; to 
one who fully understands the business owner will rent 
building and take small percentage on business done, 
letting new party take full charge. Give reference, bank 
or business house. Address “Retiring,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


MILL AGENTS having established office in New York 

City and Chicago, are anxious to have the representa- 
tion or the exclusive agency of a silk brocade, velour, 
or tapestry mill. Address “Mill Agent,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED DECORATIVE SALESMAN 

WANTED—We desire the services of an additional 
interior decorator of taste and ability, to secure good 
business in our territory wherever offered. Must be 
qualified to make own estimates. Give full particulars 
and character reference in first letter. Robert Keith 
Furniture and Carpet Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—To cover Western 

New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky with a 
line of tapestry piece goods, bed spreads, and Turkish 
towels on a commission basis. Address Marion Mfg. 
Co., 929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUNG MAN employed by well-known fabric house, 
two years’ selling and decorating experience, desires 
position as assistant to decorator. Efficient, capable, 


earnest worker, age 25; married; best references. Box 
1930, Vanderbilt Hotel, New York. 


MARRIED MAN with fifteen years’ experience in 

draperies and floor coverings, from stock boy to as- 
sistant manager and buyer, also sales experience in fur- 
niture, is open for connection. Capable of handling 
sales-people and keeping harmony in department; at 
present employed. Address “Draperies,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


HOUSE SALESMAN, seven years’ experience, desires 

position with jobbing “house or fabric manufacturer. 
Familiar with lace curtain, drapery and upholstery 
goods. Address ‘House Salesman,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY—An established uphols- 
tery and drapery workroom for sale. Well equipped. 
Great opportunity for expanding. Fine orders on hand 
and a good clientele. New York City. Retiring. 
Address “Great Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MAN wishes to 
connect with a first-class house as drapery foreman, 
cutter or estimator. Thoroughly competent to direct 
all classes of drapery work. Can give best of refer- 
ence. Address “X. Y. Z.,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Lace curtain salesmen; desirable territor- 
ies open. Address “Desirable,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN calling on department stores and decora- 
tors to sell the Guider curtain ring as a side line; 
commission basis. Several territories open. John J 


Guider, 342 Madison Av., Room 1020. Murray Hill 6911. 


MAN with ten years’ experience, calling on retail trade 

in New Jersey, New York State and Pennsylvania, 
wishes to locate with good drapery house. Address 
“Cretonne,” care The Upholsterer. 


NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA SALES- 
MAN would like a good line to handle on commis- 
sion. Address “Good Record,” care The Upholsterer. 


WOULD LIKE POSITION AS BUYER of draperies, 

floor coverings, etc. Understand interior decorations ; 
long experience in this line; or a good salesman’s posi- 
tion. Understand designing, estimating, selling interior 
decorations; also period workings. Address “Period,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


LACE CURTAIN SALESMAN traveling New York, 

Pennsylvania and Ohio, would like a good drapery or 
upholstery line on commission. Address “Responsible,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED— AN EXPERIENCED DECORATIVE 

SALESMAN, one who can solicit and close con- 
tracts and carry out well decorated interiors, by a sub- 
stantial house well known in Pennsylvania and the 
South. Address “Pennsylvania,” care The Upholsterer. 





SALES EXECUTIVE 


A corporation manufacturing a patented curtain sup- 
port, which is being nationally advertised, wants a 
sales manager experienced in selling jobbing and 
department store trade; if his experience has been 
directly with drapery hardware, so much the better! 
A liberal salary and an unusual opportunity is avail- 
able to the man who has the qualifications, character 
and ability to make good. Your letter will be treat- 
ed with absolute confidence, so save our time and 
yours by giving full details of your experience, age, 
salary, references, etc. Address “Sales Manager,” 
care The Upholsterer. 














EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
for 


MILL ACCOUNT 


Mill Agent, well established, with banking 
facilities and large selling organization, wants 
to handle output of reputable manufacturer of 
velours, tapestries or damasks. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. All negotiations strictly 
confidential. Address “Mill Account,” care 
The Upholsterer. : 








DRAPERY DECORATOR 


Must be thoroughly experienced in planning, 
suggesting and making all phases of Interior 
Draperies for home purposes, and capable of 
taking entire charge of such work. One inter- 
ested in considering an investment preferred, 
but we will also consider your services on 
salary basis. All replies will be treated strictly 
confidential. 


3 JOSEPH KORACH CoO. 
310 Lakeside Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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DECORATOR, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: 


Publisher........ Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Editor........ ohn W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor..... C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Business Manager ..W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


_That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name ard the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Ciiterd BE awtee soi civ icicsivsccs 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
c CHOC in ov SDs 84s ce thence 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
M. Lawton....... emia Siarpian ig waerd 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration, has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 


WM. M. LAWTON. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of Septem- 
ber, 1923. 


(Seal. ) 


WM. J. FISCHER. 
(My commission expires March 30. 1924.) 





